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HOMEMAKERS 1   CHAT  TUESDAY,  July  26,  1938 

(FOB  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:  "FRUIT  CANNING  QUERIES. 11     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Publications  offered:  "Home  Canning  of 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Meats",  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1762. 

— ooOoo — 

The  home  canners  are  still  asking  questions.    As  fast  as  your  Aunt  Sammy 
finishes  answering  one  crop  of  canning  inquiries,  another  crop,  mayhe  twice  as 
big,  appears.     This  week  there's  a  "bumper  crop  which  includes  a  good  many  ques- 
tions about  putting  up  fruit. 

"Why,"  writes  one  listener — "why  does  the  canning  bulletin  advise  packing 
some  fruits  raw  in  jars  for  canning  and  precooking  other  fruits  before  packing?" 


Answer:  The  difference  in  texture  of  fruits  is  the  reason  for  a  difference 
in  canning  method.    Raspberries  and  most  other  berries  have  a  very  soft  delicate 
texture  and  easily  go  to  pieces  in  cooking.     They  hold  their  shape  best  if  they 
are  packed  raw.     But  the  firmer  fruits  like  peaches,  apples  and  pears  can  stand 
precooking  without  falling  to  pieces  and  will  pack  in  the  jars  better  after  a 
brief  cooking.     Take  apples,  for  example.     If  apples  are  packed  raw,  they  shrink 
during  canning  and  leave  waste  space  at  the  top  of  the  jar.     So  a  short  precooking 
and  a  hot  pack  means  economy  in  jars.    Much  the  same  is  true  of  peaches.    You  can 
pack  peaches  raw  but  you'll  get  a  better  pack  if  you  simmer  the  fruit  in  sirup 
from  4  to  8  minutes  and  then  put  it  in  the  jar.    As  for  pears,   they  also  need  a 
4  to  8  minute  simmer  in  boiling  medium  sirup.     The  firmer  they  are,  the  longer 
precook  they  will  take. 

Another  listener  is  puzzled  about  the  directions  for  making  preserves. 
She  says:  "Most  recipes  call  for  ingredients  by  measures — by  spoonfuls,  or  cups, 
or  quarts.    But  the  recipes  for  fruit  preserves  in  the  new  bulletin  list  the 
ingredients  by  weight — call  for  pounds  instead  of  quarts .  Why?" 

Answer:  Because  in  using  fruit,  pounds  are  more  accurate  than  quarts.  You 
see,  the  weight  of  the  fruit  varies  with  the  kind  and  also  with  the  way  you  pack 
it  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pieces.     For  example,  a  quart  of  whole  peaches 
won't  weigh  as  much  as  a  quart  of  sliced  peaches  packed  in  closely.     So  in  making 
preserves  you'll  get  more  accurate  results  by  weighing  instead  of  measuring. 

Another  listener  asks  what  good  it  does  to  prick  plums  and  cherries  before 
packing  them  in  jars  for  canning. 

Answer:  Pricking  helps  keep  them  in  shape.    As  the  fruits  are  processed, 
the  heat  makes  some  of  the  juice  inside  turn  to  steam.     This  steam  will  burst  the 
skin  and  break  the  fruit  to  pieces  unless  it  has  some  way  to  escape.    A  few  holes 
pricked  in  the  skin  allow  it  to  escape  without  causing  damage  to  the  shape  of  the 
fruit . 
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Here's  a  question  about  using  hard  water  in  canning.     Writes  a  listener: 
"Our  well  water  is  very  hard  and  I  have  "been  advised  that  it  is  not  good  for  use 
in  canning.     I  should  like  to  know  why  and  what  I  can  do  to  improve  it  for  can- 
ning, if  anything. " 

Answer:  Very  hard  water  may  toughen  the  tissues  of  vegetables  or  make 
fruit  sirups  cloudy.     This  is  why  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  soft  water  for  can- 
ning.    But  you  can  take  some  of  the  hardness  out  "by  boiling  and  then  straining 
the  water  through  several  thicknesses  of  muslin.     Or  you  can  let  the  water  stand 
after  boiling  until  the  fine  precipitate  settles  and  then  pour  off  the  clear 
water  for  use  in  canning. 

Another  questioner  asks  how  much  space  to  leave  at  the  top  of  jars. 

When  you  can  food  in  glass  jars,  you  leave  space  to  allow  foods  to  expand 
as  they  usually  do  during  the  heat  of  processing.     For  most  foods  a  half  inch  is 
a  good  amount  to  leave  in  every  jar.     Starchy  foods  like  corn,  peas  and  lima 
beans  are  the  exception.     Such  starchy  vegetables  need  a  whole  inch  instead  of  a 
half  inch  because  they  expand  more  than  other  foods.    By  the  way,  when  you  leave 
this  headspace,  be  sure  the  solid  pieces  of  food  in  the  jars  are  entirely  covered 
by  liquid,  whether  it  is  water  or  sirup.    Any  pieces  that  stand  up  above  the 
liquid  change  in  color,  flavor  and  texture.     But  if  you  can  food  from  the  open 
kettle  and  give  it  no  processing,  you  may  fill  the  jars  brimful-right  up  to  the 
top. 

Finally,  there's  the  old  question  about  putting  up  fruits  with  no  sugar. 
"Can  fruits  be  canned  successfully  without  using  sugar?" 

Answer:    Yes,  as  far  as  spoilage  is  concerned.    But  sugar  is  useful  not 
only  for  sweetening  but  because  it  helps  fruits  hold  their  shape  and  color  and 
natural  flavor.     Fruits  for  pie-making  or  for  diabetic  diets  are  often  canned 
with  no  sugar.    But  in  time  they  will  fade  somewhat  in  color,  lose  some  of  their 
taste  and  also  lose  shape. 

If  you  are  putting  up  juicy  fruits  like  berries,  cherries,  currants  and 
plums  without  sugar,  can  them  in  their  own  juices  and  use  no  water.    Pick  out  the 
riper  fruits  and  extract  the  juice  by  crushing,  heating  and  straining.     Then  pack 
the  remaining  fruit  closely  into  the  containers  without  preheating,  cover  with  the 
boiling  hot  juice,  and  process  in  the  boiling  water  bath.     Or  if  you  prefer,  give 
the  fruits  2  to  4  minutes  of  simmering  and  then  pour  into  the  jars  and  process. 
Fruits  like  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  which  are  not  juicy  enough  to  provide  much 
of  their  own  juice  for  canning,  will  need  a  small  amount  of  water  added  when  you 
can  them  without  sugar.    But  use  the  least  possible  amount  to  avoid  diluting  the 
fruit  flavor. 

Once  again,  listeners,  a  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  will  answer 
all  these  many  canning  questions  of  yours.     If  you  have  that  bulletin  on  your 
kitchen  shelf,  you  won't  have  to  bother  to  write  Aunt  Sammy  for  you'll  have  all 
the  information  there  on  hand.  The  bulletin  is  called  "Home  Canning  of  Fruits, 
Vegetables  and  Meats."     Its  number  is  1762.    And  while  the  supply  lasts,  it's 
yours  for  the  asking. 
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